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and joined in. He felt suddenly lonely, suddenly out
of place. Nostalgia, the maladie du pays, swept over
his heart in long, long waves. . . .

England, Trentshire, Stone; London, Cavendish
Square, Great Stanhope Street; the sights and sounds
and smells of home. . . . Training kept his features
impassive, his outward semblance serene. But he
was silent, even morose. He realised that, following
some remark of Natasha's, Mourakin and the other
visitor were beginning a defence of Robespierre and the
French Terror, but he could not raise sufficient interest
to take part in the argument. After all, there was nothing
to argue about. Nobody in his senses could possibly
excuse the Terror, unless his tongue were in his cheek.

He wondered whether the tongues of these men were
in their cheeks, whether even Natasha's tongue might
not be in her cheek. Possibly, when he had gone, they
would laugh among themselves over his English
stupidity, his heavy insular wits.

Well, he would risk it.    He rose.

"You win excuse me, Princess," he said.

Her face fell. (He noticed that and felt that the
reaction was genuine. The awareness of this dissipated,
ever so slightly, his malaise.)

"So soon?" she pleaded.

"Milord is like those migratory birds who are the
first to come and the first to go," Mourakin put in.

The second visitor questioned whether there were
such birds. Generally, the first to come were the last
to go, he suggested. Then Mourakin began an erudite
defence of his simile and the conversation threatened
to become a lecture.

Taking his chance at the end of one of Mourakin's
periods, Norton repeated that he must really go.